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ABSTRACT 

This study describes what some urban teachers at one 
school believe and know about literacy teaching and learning, and 
relates what they believe and know to two contrasting viewpoints 
about the way students become literate (mechanism and contextualism) 
Quantitative and qualitative measures were used to create summaries 
of teacher beliefs and knowledge and construct a composite 
school-level picture of literacy teaching and learning across the 
following four dimensions: (1) context? (2) teacher instructional 
role; (3) student learner role; and (4) context. Seventeen full-time 
teachers (77 percent African Americans) from 1 medium-sized urban 
elementary school in a large midwestern city participated. The 
study's 3 phases included group administration of 2 written measures 
to the 17 teachers, a 1-hour individual interview with 13 teachers, 
and observation of and in-depth interviews with 2 focus teachers who 
represented the mechanistic or contextual perspective , respectively. 
Across the four dimensions , most of the teachers embrace a more 
mechanistic perspective on teaching and learning. However, they 
embrace several aspects of both the contextualist and mechanist 
perspectives. The context of a poverty-stricken urban neighborhood 
seems to have an overwhelming influence on what the teachers do in 
the classroom. Included are 42 references, 4 tables, and 3 figures 
outlining the 4 dimensions. (RLC) 
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OBJECTIVES 

The purposes of the study were (1) to describe and sxpialn what some urban 
teachers at one school beteve and know about Hteracy teaching and teaming and (2) to 
relate what teachers believe and know to two perspectives- Mechanism and 
Comextuailsm (Pepper, 1942). Seventeen teachers In one moan elementary school 
participated In the study. Both quantitative and quafltattve measures were used to create 
summaries of teacher beliefs and k no w ledg e, and to build a composite schooMevet 
picture of literacy teaching and learning. 
T>«flETCAl. RRAACWORK 

Helping uttan, economically disadvantaged children become literate pamclpsnts 
in our society Is an important goal for our schools. Although schools alone cannot solve 
the complex social and economic problems in urban rieighbomoods, their efforts can 
begin to break the cycie of disadvantage. Teaching urban students to read and write is 
certainly a laudable and worthy goal. Promoting Bteracy reduces the risk tor 
disadvantaged children. When students team to read and write weN. schools become 
"risk breakers" not "risk makers" (Alton & Mason, 1999; Schorr, 1989). Even 
though recently there has been improvement in urban students' standardized test scores 
(NAEP. 1996; New York Times, May, 1991), teachers still find their students faff 
behind grade level year after year. Some educators and researchers believe that one 
solution to the continuing problem of urban children's underachlevement is to "hange 
current classroom Instruction (Oeipit, 1980; Reyes, 1991). 

For an the hope that has been pinned on improving the Uvea of the children 
through schooling, we know little about what happens in urban class ro oms. A way to 
begin to underatard urban literacy instruction is to listen to the teachers and to analyse 
what they say. After ail, a significant responsibility of the teacher is to understand and 
shape the classroom social and instructional context (Rorio-ftuane, 1989). What 
teachers believe and know about the classroom context wW influence what they say at id 
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do In classrooms (Peterson a Clark, 1986; Peterson, Fennema. Carpenter, a Loef , 
1969, Anderson, Engieri, Raphael & Stevens, 1991) in turn, the classroom sodaf and 
instructional context influences children's literacy teaming. Knowledge of what 
teachers believe and know about urban literacy instruction can lead to improvement in 
children's literacy learning. 

6emg literate means the individual is ante to read and write and communicate in a 
variety o< societal contexts. ResmcK (1990) defines literacy as a "set of cultural 
p ra c tic e s that people engage in around texts." To become literate one engages in social 
Interaction with others Literacy teaching and learning occurs continuously while 
students are talking, listening, and relating as well as reading and writing. Therefore, a 
description of literacy teaching and learning should not be limited to reading and writing 
instruction alone. Likewise, a study of teacher beliefs and knowledge about literacy 
teaching and learning needs to tap the several dimensions of a teacher's practice. 

in an attempt to capture the multidimensional nature of literacy teaching and 
learning, the study investigated four broad dimensions; how the teacher organizes the 
Instructional content (Content), what instructional role the teacher values (Teacher 
Instructional Role), how the teacher views students' contribution to learning (Student 
Learner Role), and how the teacher integrates the classroom and the neighborhood context 
(Context) (derived from what Schwab caHs "the commonplaces of schooling"- Schwab. 
1962; Anderson, 1989; Hewson & Hewson. 1989). The breath of these four dimensions 
helps to explicate Instructional decisions made when literacy teaching and teaming (s seen 
within the dynamic and multidimensional classroom context. 

Teaching contexts are not the same. There are considerable differences when teaching Is 
considered In suburban versus uttan settings, indeed, within urban settings many questions 
remain about how to improve literacy instruction for at risk populations (Schorr, 1988; 
Mrtchefl, 1989; Finn, 1991). There is disagreement about the value of current practices (ike 
process writing (Graves, 1983; cngten, Raphael, Anderson and Fear, 1990) In urban settings 
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Stftfrca aat itoL Seventeen fuU-tlme, certified teachers volunteered to participate in the study. 
Subjects m came from one medium-sized urban elementary school, Washington Elementary (a 
pseudonym), in a large mkfwestern city Seventy-one percent of the certified teaching staff at the 
school were Afrtcan- American Seventy-seven percent of the teachers who volunteered for the 
study were African- American. The average number of years that the teachers In the sample had been 
at the school was 14.87 years (average overall reaching experience was 18.29). Eight of the 
teachers in the sample had been at the school lor over 20 years. 

The school was a designated Chapter 1 school and had the highest mttrter of free lunches m 
the district (out of total 167 elementary schools). The highest number of free lunches indicated 
that the school more than Ukety had the lowest socioeconomic status in the district. Twelve out of 
20 houses three blocks either side of the school were bumed-out, boarded- up hulls There was no 
playground equipment. The students haufed the basketball backboards out at lunchtime and hooked 
9mm up on the wafts of the building to play basketball. There was no librarian and no Ubnry ft the 
school afthough the bookmobile came by once a week. Due to the untiring efforts of the principal to 
get additional funding, there was a computer lab and a computer lab instructor. From Chapter 1 
money the principal had hired a full-time truant officer to visit homes and get the children to come 
to school. Attendance at the time of the study was up to 95% daily. Out of over 600 students, 
approximately 96% were African- American. According to the principal, approximately one-third 
of the children moved Into or out of the school in any one year. Mean grade level scores on the 
CaHforrrta Achievement Test In 1990 indicated that kindergarten and first grade were the only 
grams* where the majority of students were at or above grade level. Following these grades mens 
was a gradual and continual decline in the test scores with as lew as 17% at end of fifth grade and 
20% at end of the sixth grade at or above grade level on reading comprehension on the California 
Achievement Test. 

to a tmmgnte, Thefe were three phases in the study. Phase 1 consisted of group administration of 

two written measures to seventeen teachers. Phase 2 consisted of a one-hour individual Interviews 
bKJL o 
1 m m ' ,,m W'^wl Pfw?» 3 consisted of observation and in-depth interviews of two focus 
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teacher* who, based on quantitative data, represented the Mechani s tic or me Cor tte jc tu sj i st 
perspective, respectively. The results of the Phase 3 interviews of the focus teachers wtfl not be 
reported In this paper 
UMttMMfflfe etttM .1- flCOUB ffMIUflW 

in Phase 1, s eve n tee n teachers completed two written instruments: (1) A modified version of 
the Theoretical Orientation toward Reading, designed by Deford (10§8), herein referred to as M- 
TORP, and (2) the Teacher Controi-Student Autonomy Scats ( DecJ, Schwartz. Shetnman. A Ryan, 

referred to as the Student Autonomy Scale. The first UkerMype instrument, the M-TORP, 
was designed to measure teacher's theoretical orientation toward reading in two c a te g ori e s : 
reductionists and hoistlc (i.e., with expert advice, the phonics and word strategy Kerns of the TORP 
were grouped into a "reducttonietic" category and the whole language Hems of the TORP and new 
social constructMst Items were grouped Into an "holistic* category). The 32 -tern M-TORP 
measured the teachers' theoretical orientation toward one dimension of Iteracy I ns tr u ct ion- 
content i.e., teaching goals and Instructional methods. The Items of the M-TORP were receded so 
that a high score represe nt ed a reductions*: perspective. AM the Hems were coded acco rdi ng to 
their relationship to the reductionist orientation. A score of 5 meant that the respondent's ans we r 
was consonant with s reductionists perspective on teaching reading. A score of 1 meant that the 
respondent's answer was not consonant with the reduction tsttc perspective and. therefore, a s su me d 
to be more consonant with the holistic perspective. Teachers were then ranked according to their 
score on the reductionist ic scam. The higher the score on the scale Indicated a stronger pre f erence 
toward reductionists reeding goaf* end methods associated with Mechanism; conversely, the lower 
the score on the reductionists scale Indicated a stronger preference toward holistic reading goals and 
methods associated with ContextuaHsm. 

The second Instrument, the Student Autonomy Scale, placed teacher responses along a 
continuum with a single score made by subtracting teacher control scores from student autonomy 
scores (Dect, et at. 1981). This instrument was designed to measure teacher's preference tor 
asserting adult control versus supporting chHd autonomy According to Dec! et a) (1981) doeefy 
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related to BUS scale was tsachers' use of extrinsic rewards and of controlling-type communication 
versus teachers' use of Intrinsic motivation and informing-type communication. In the study, the 
Student Autonomy Scale examined teacher beliefs and knowledge about me second and third 
dimensions of classroom practice teacher instructional role and studer teamer role. Mechanism 
and Contextutftem differ in the rote the teacher and the student play in U-aming. Mechanism focuses 
more on the teacher as the sole arbitrator and planner of classroom activ? ies, and the single 
evaluate* and rawarder of student success Students wre expected to conform to teacher 
mp ac m lo m becauee the teacher needed to exert control over classroom outcomes. Teachers who 
sooted low on the Student Autonomy Scale were considered to he more congruent with Mechanism. 
Context uatom focuses more on the transactions between student and teacher about classroom 
activities The teacher is more of a guide, a facilitator and a supporter of student teaming. An 
expat* goal of the teacher would be increasing student independence and self-reliance by the end of 
the year. Contextuatom focuses more on the development of student voice and importance of student 
meaning-making In classroom dialogue. Secause Contextualism assumes that teachers need to help 
students become more self-reliant and independent ands determine many of their own teaming 
outcomes (Paimcsar & Brown, 1969), teachers who scored high on the Student Autonomy Scale 
were cons (dared more congruent with Contextualism 
Instrument Phase 2- lf KttvtduaLJnlfllYlgya, 

in Phase 2. thirteen of the seventeen teachers volunteered to be interviewed regarding their 
instruction of reading and writing The structured Interview had three sections (1) teacher 
beiiefs/knowteoge about the four dimensions of classroom practice (content, teacher role, student 
role, social contexl) as they apply to the teaching of reading and writing. (2) teacher responses to 
value-laden beliefs regaling instruction in the urban context with African- American economically 
disadvantaged children, (3) teacher responses to two written dialogues of classroom reading lessons 
«Mch demonstrated teaching using a direct instruction model versus teaching the same content using 
a more dialogic model of interaction. The dialogues in section 3 of the interview were assumed to 
EFyC represent an aspect of the two perspectives. Mechantenwwd Contextualism, respectively. 
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in the study the multiple data co&ection methods daecrtbed above included two Mix* of (Ma: 
one sal of data sources was more congruent with quantttatlve analyate, wheteaa another set a< 
sources was mora congment wth qualitative analysis. The quantitative sources used in Phase 1 
provided data on three of the four literacy dimensions: content teacher instructional role and 
student learner rote. Trie quantitative measures did not include information related to the fourth 
dimension- context . On the other hand, the qualitative interviews used in Phase 2 inctuded data 
relevant to ad four dimensions. The examination of teacher battels and knowledge about ftteracy 
teaching and learning using both quantitative and qualitative methods accomplished several 
purposes. Rrst. :he use of multiple methods reflected the mufti-faceted definition of literacy. 
The broad definition of literacy learning Implied that literacy teaching and learning is not limited 
to what happens just during reading instruction. Other events In me "classroom comrtbuted to 
students' learning the cultural practices associated with literacy. CaHuuerrtmibalyi 
described the foundation of literacy thus: 'Literacy presupposes the existence of a shared symbol 
system that mediates Information between the Individuars mind and external events.- Students 
team a set of cultural practices through a shared symbol system. When students become Kerala, 
they communicate with others through this symbol system to gain Information, to •aompfleh 
goals, and to participate In the larger society. 'Society determines, however, how literacy Is 
defined, instructed and evaluated- (Engtert a PaUncsar, 1992). Given our broad definition, we 
assumed that teachers made decisions about literacy teaching and learning afl day long in a variety 
of contexts Teacher beliefs and knowtedje about literacy Influenced Instructional decisions in a 
variety of contexts across the school day. Therefore, using multiple Instruments with multiple 
dimensions tapped several texts and contexts of literacy instruction. 

Second, the multiple methods with multiple dimensions allowed the creation of richer 
descriptions of the teacher's practice. For example, analysts of the qualitative instrument, the 
structured Interview, revealed mat Teacher L, a primary grade teacher, seemed to be more 
oriented toward Mechanistic perspective in her teaching of reading and witting. 
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Wo dont loach reading skills per so. but we toach readiness skills (at nor level). We got 
the kids in tune wih alphabet recognition ... Putting the letters together is part of the 
reading and phonics. So they know that they have to put a lot of the totters (together) in 
order to put together a word. (Teacher L) 
The M-TORP reflected the results of the qualitative analysis by her rank m second place on the 
nKfariOflistic scale (Table 1). Her position as second from the lowest on the Student Autonomy 
Scale seemed to indicate her preference for teacher control over student autonomy as weB (Table 
2). interviewing teachers about the multiple literacy dimensions captured teacher beliefs and 
knowtedge about literacy Instruction and gave us some of the masons why teachers believed what 
tney dkJ. Multiple rnethods of investigating the multiple literacy dimension* had a better chance of 
roofing out the several reasons that a teacher may have for his/her current practice of literacy 
instruction. 

Pjaaaam. With the support of the principal and vice-principal in the school, the group 
measures m Phase 1 worn administered at an ail staff meeting. Afl interviews were conducted at 
tneschool. The principal often provided a building substitute to cover the ciassroom so that the 
interview could lake place. Sometimes the Interview was (inducted during ttw noon hour The 
researcher was m the school 4 to 5 davs a week over the last six weeks of schc^ 
The researcher was familiar with the staff and the administration because over the last three years 
the researcher had been involved in the school as a staff developiir on several xcasions. However, 
during the school year prior to the corrrmencement of the study, the researcher visited the school 
only once. 

Oaaj^toto. To summarize the Phase 1 data, the M-TORP (Table t) and the Student Autonomy 
Scale (Table 2). a mean on each scale was calculated for each teacher and the teacher scores were 
ranked. Then, the teacher's scores on the two scales were conetated to determine the statistical 
significance of the relationship between the two measures. 

The individual Interviews of the thirteen teachers, the Phase 2 data, were transcribed and 
read four times in their ortgtnal form to devetop a case summary for each teacher, m this Initial 
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mm of readings, the interview was read out time for each of the tow dimensions to capture teacher 
Down mo imovwaoja aooui met oirnension setose mo wikn townnsw. ine nur ownorwons o* 
literacy teaching and teaming wore: (1) contont: (2) teacher Instructional rote; (9) student 
learner rote; and (4) context. According to the definition and aspects of each Dimension (Table 4), 
the relevant quotations from the Interview teste chunked under one or more of me appropriate 
di m e ns ion s . Then an interview summary was written for each teacher. In this summary, certain 
themes tnat seemed consistent for that teacher were emphasized, but me data remained asperated 
by dimension. The original Quotations from the interview were used as evidence for the themes m 
the summaries. Two outside readers also read 3 and 2 Int e r vi ews , respectively. They tosowsd the 
guidelines creeled tor separation end classification of the interview into the dimensions and 
classified me Interview nmsmooti into me four dimensions, There wee general agreement 
betw ee n the outside readers sod the researcher that the dimensions were dear and workable. 
Also, there was general a greement about the Quotations m« worn selects 
summary description of each teacher. 

FoBowtng the compilation of the data from the I ntervi e ws into thirteen case summaries, me 
researcher men read aH of the case summaries of the I n te r vi ews across each dsnenstan. The 
purpose of this reading was to create a case d e scr i p tio n of teacher besots and knowled g e about 
literacy teaching and learning at one urban school, Washington Elementary. The school case 
included both the majority and minority themes that existed across aft thirteen cases under each 
dtmsnsion. After writing this case description of the school across the lour dhnenekms. the 
researcher compered mat school- to vet description to the two perspectives on teaching and 
learning, Mechanistic end Contextuafist. looking for c onsisten c ies and contrasts bet wee n the 
teachers' practice and the perspectives. The results of that final schooi-fevei analysis are 
presented here. 

RESULTS 

The (our dimensions of literacy teaching and learning served the purpose of helping the 
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presenting me results, the four dimensions were collapsed into one description of the teachers' 
tijlefi and Knowledge about literacy instruction. There were four conclusions made based on the 

Menrtews and the Phase 1 data. These were: 

1 fmmn^m af waahinotan Elementary School had ■ conctflflon of literacy Igafifttng and 

teaming whfch emphasized ttwi need to learn almpiaf processes before one can team fhQfP CQmrftt 
rm^M Th*** haflafs am mnm consonant «tth a MlKftantSDC Perspective tOWBfti trtOraCV 
IMCbJog r* 1 iMmtng than a Contextuaitst perspective . 

2 Moat tMcnttre at Wa^"g»™ Ek»m«marv Schooi emohasizod the need for teacher control 
and daninanc* twr student etoiskxvmaKina and Independence, Tfteje beiteft tend iQPftjnQffl 
consonant with a Mechanistic perspective on leaching and teaming than a CofttMtua8« 
perspective 

a The t ta mrt MM Q flg for the ern p hasls sjmojej teaming processes and tor ttifl BflOBMP 
**tt laartiar control aeem tn ha a response lo the Classroom and rtdfltlPffllWOd CflnttM, Th«g 

fftatnfTf team to be more consonant with a Comestuattat perspective on Iftgfacv teaching and 

i Mmton than a Machanlatlc perspective. 

4. Mast teachers at Washington Elgmemarv School recognize thfl Importance Of aflfl l l 
Otttjognam the children. Thev respon d t o student pflfl ooaj and aOgM nw08 though their 
pejlOQaj intera cti ons wtth the students. TTlflir respon s e IP ttUflttQtt 00 8 pergonal level and CQnfiafTl 

ma wDQte chtid is consonan t with both the Mecna ntair, and Comw t uaHm wrepeciives, 

In each of the four sections below, the central conclusion Is restated. Then, there are a 
series ot labeled sections wh«ch present the data which supports that conclusion. 
L-MPAtftKhef s at Washington Etementarv^chool had a conception of literacy teaching and 
Haata g which gpojMaUfld the need to jeflfn_atmpjg r pr pcessre before one can learn morejofflpigA 
processes These beitefs are more cotigxiaoLwtUi a Mechanistic pers pe c tiv e t o ward li t era c y 
teaching an d taamrng than a Contextualist perspective 

Most teachers at Washington Elementary School had a Mechanistic orientation toward 
aterecy teaching and learning This ortentatlon basically held true foj aynost ail aspects of each 
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of the four dimensions. Table 4 presents a summary ot teachers' beliefs art k no w ie dgo Oox 
Keracy In relation to Mechanistic and Contextual*! pen*>ecttves. tt should be now) here mat not 
an teachers at ma school subscribe to out panpacttvs Maty. What ia preesnted ham tea 
description of both tha majority and tha minority viewpoints regardmg literacy Instruction at ana 
urban achool. 

What follows is a description of how this mechanistic c onc e p ti on is played out m atatad 
teacher beliefs and knowledge about classroom literacy teaching and learning One of the tenets of 
Mechanism as ft Is applied to psychology Is that "complex mental states are regarded as anatyzM 
without residua into mental elements of a relatively small number of kinds' (p. 218, Pepper, 
1942). Gavelek and PaHncsar (1988) describe Pepper* mechanistic woridvtew where the 
individual is 'analogous to a machine In that It may be reduced to dtecrete pans or co m pon ents ' 
in classrooms this could be translated Into complex teaming ia beat developed only after the 
student has gained at least a fundamental understanding of stmptsr learning processes. To almost 
ail of the teachers at Washington Elementary, the simpler learning that It fundamental and 
essential to reading is an understanding of phonics, an abftty to decode, and the learning of 
vocabulary. Tha simpler learning thai ia fundamental to writing is an abftty to spelt, capftaHre 
and punctuate and. to some, the ability to write a complete sentence. 

There are several examples from the Interviews which describe the emphasis on simpler 
learning processes that am considered to be foundational to literacy teaming. All of the Impied 
practices behind these beliefs and knowledge influence student perceptions of what ft takes to 
become llterae and what It means to be literate in the larger society. The Interview results have 
been clustered under several topic sentences whteh are labeled wttn letters, 
s. Teachsni In tha jpwej; «tflmgn*lfY WnftrsJty ftugpg rt Phonics as a T»asts a tar lanoysna jaajflnfl, 
Most describe learning to read as a linear, sequential process where the student needs to 
accumulate fundamental understandings such as phonics and vocabulary kn o wl edge before they cast 
comprehend. 

13 best coram 
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I break my (•aching up into places In (my grade level) in September I teach phonics. I 
buHd the fundamentals In spring I put the sktKs together and teach comprehension (G). 
I feat there has to be some system (The basal series) is used throughout the school. It 
gives (nam the phonics they need ail year Phonics and vocabulary development are very, 
very important. We have it in the workbook. We have it in the drill, In the seat work and 
the vocabulary teat and that is very good (or them and for me. (H) 
I thtnfc phonics is the first step to reading. They need to know how to decode. They need to 
knew how to sound out words, put the sounds together. <N) 
Phonics is often learned in isolation from texts and reading. 

Well you have to learn your consonant sounds, your vowel sounds.... to retain Information 
and not lose it once you look at It. Soma c hi Wren do that (lose the information), that la why 
you have to keep going over and over and over. Consonant sounds and vowels realty 
helps. (K) 

p, The district-provided basal is primary and simile source of reading Instruction f or man y 
HKt— Al teachers (except the preschool teacher) use the basal for reading instruction. They 
have a positive response to the basal reader, worksheets and sWiteheets. They generally agree that 
II •works flne'(J), or "engages all the skills (A)" One teacher likes It because it Integrates watt 
waH other subjects, "It goes along with the other language arts subjects taught (C)" Most 
teachers follow the district curriculum in teaching from the basal. One teacher, however, 1 have 
found myself jumping ail over the books, the core of the text to get stories that might m in that I 
have overheard on the playground or something that just kinda correlates with what Is going on in 
their world * 

c. The uoper tovei teachers landed to e mph a size vocabulary devel opment as. a Key to reading "The 
most important thing in teaching reading is good coverage of the vocabulary.(A)" 
& lower tayej elementary teachers em phasiz e that before students can team to read and writs, 
ftyy need to pa ready . "First you have to know how to hold the pencil. That is important because 
some of us grab the pencil,. ..the little muscles in the fingers haven! developed enough on how to 
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hokl It correctly eo, you Stan Utile and we wont our way up. (L)" Two lower level elementary 
teachers exprsr sed the kfsa tfutt learning to write is only poesfcte altar one teams how to read. 
"Writing (a r^parata from reading and R comas naturaJty. After you iaam to read, writing oomss 
naturally. (H) a 

e. Jamtm OwktHwi fflt hkMoq of uttog a wmhumn B«dho u a fflBat grocajt, pot 

most of the teachers good writtng is mastering the technical sktts of capttaHzaHon, punctuation 
and epofllng. 1 want them to be able to reccgntae espial letter wonts and be atHa to know If a 
period or a question marie it In a sentence. By the time June get* here, I drtl. drill, drift on them 
and It doesnt register and stick with them. (K). "The difficult thing about teaching writing is mat 
everyone ««*nts you to epeti even/thing out. I come away feeling (fee I am in a motion pieces. (F)" 
They need sentence writing to start with..., then, go to para gra ph wring but they have to be able 
to write a complete sentence fast. (N) "I donl go through (hat eateneJve writing process wth 
them because t donl wont them to get discouraged. (E) 

f. Mffl Ifl tWC fin** el Waahlng ton Elementary shared the saouentiaL ikali oriented view of 
learning to mad and write . Two teachers on the staff seem to be mom ContaabjaNst In their 
overall approach to reading and writtng Inatnjcfton. One teacher expRctoy atfted her beset that 
reading and writing are connected. 1 cant separate reading and writing, it is just part of the 
process. ..I think basically I incorporate that writing hi what they era doing wth that reading. 
(M)" The other teacher said in relation to writing goaJa, 1 would have to say, creativity and 
purpose again. We have a general purpose in mind and knowing who your audfence would be (Is 
Important). (B)" 

i at Washtncapn Eiementarv School emoftasl7wr} the rawrt for teacher controLaod 
djcjsjQpjDSjgflp^ TheaebelBfstetmtobemwecxina^ 
with g Mechan Htfrr PftntffmTft V» on teachino and learnino than a CcotaauateU 



a. Teachers make the nilee. pw teacher to boss. "They must see you as the one In charge. (N)* 
in the fkst of the year when I come in, I set down the ground rules.... You almost have to be cruel 
to get them to understand that you are m charge, (p* There was no mention of regular clssaroom 
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jobs or students having a rote in creating classroom rules. This orientation toward classroom 
control by me teacher seems to be more consonant with the Mechanistic perspective. 

Only one teacher mentioned that the students had any input on classroom governance. She 
(B) oooasionsJy allows the students to handle classroom discipline In a game they ca« -Court". 
She notes thai the discipline that they give out Is usually "mom severe* man her own. 
b. A good c^ fffmrn tft a wali-Planned classroom t A. B H. J. L. M). A well-planned classroom 
oo uM be Mechanistic or Contextual 1st depending on how the plans are conceived and implemented. 
A majority of the teachers recognized that the students need a structure and organization in their 
Uvea. Several teachers mentioned the need for "organization (A)*, "management (M)\ "structure 
(L J)" and "planning (B)* in the classroom. 

ft Savaral taactmni wanted control over outcomes In ffie daasrporn, because they fejl prOMUCB-lQ 
e ft waM on the dtetrtct-mandated tastin g or bec ause thev gauged their teaching bv an external 
atandatd. the nee d to oat children on grade level. 

tt is really Important Jet 'the children to leam to read because of the testing that we have 
here. When they are able to read, they are able to read the test booklets, they are able to 
read directions and follow them I would love to see them finish the (primary) grade level 
book, and be ready for the second grade level ...it is the way Of school systems, of evaluating. 
But. you have to be evaluated throughout life In order to see If you are accomplishing 
anything. (K) 

I would Hke my children to comprehend at grade level (O) 

...getting these children at grade level, helping them to function well In the next grade Hke I 
do every year That is one of my major goals, help them to function properly and stand on 
their own two feet for next year (D) 
To several teachers It was important lor the children to learn something In order to 'give tt back to 
you.{D. E)" The concern tor external standards and the Interest In helping children learn codified 
knowledge rather than problem solving and creating some knowledge of their own is more 
ERJC consonant with the Mechanistic perspective than tje^ontextualist perspective. 
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The wnm for Ms emphasis on Emptor 90^ ind mathods ^MhMp i^ifcng 
and writing may have to do with the teacher's perception of the children themaehres and 
what they need 

i« tl IfWtfti bjft fTOtOd Dftffl ItWf ffiOXB that haft of tha mimto f»^an m t*m ^ff^f gyflr 
»¥—!, SftYftmi TOWd In ffW IfTfWYtew how thl» hav» ttffi mrtgfraf^ 

•nd tt§ tncriithTB imft tnn tfrt cnttfrtn hjn These chwdrsn iwt the greatest needs 

of any of the children I have worked wkh...i guess whan you thfeik of educator) or 
teaching, 1 might think of dealing with the whole child and. as a whole chid, these 
children have many areas where they have needs. Phystealy, eociaify, medically, which 
need to be dealt with * 

So gradually It went down; it wasn't fast....rd say about the last seven years, we 
started seeing more vacant house, more drugs, Ike the Mo* afl know about drugs 
•round here... more vacant tots . more fires, burned out houses. It has reached the 
point whet* the Immediate neighborhood has sn awfuf lot of burned out 
nouses....Oui of 24 students now, I only have one that pays for lunch and he to 
moving to the suburbs this summer. 80. It gradually came. 80 It gradually 
became you could see k In the lunch count, you could see It m the chittren not 
having two parents and you could see ft In the rnrlghborhood Immediately around 
here- the burned out buildings, the vacant iocs and the vacant buildings and the 
crime here, ft got more and more prevalent for the children to ten you m the 
morning about the crime the night before... .But what I am saying ta. ft a child 
comes into my room and lefts me that there was a fire on their street last night 
that (toeanl faze me, we go on with our work, ytmey teft me their father was 
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*—m knoMHai * , ^^^^^^^^ 

••A^^yoop^^co^,^ ^^,^ They havent been expoeed to 
<«*-y - or cone.*, of dm*.* m** m« „ ^ ume mat ^ (A) . 

"~^o« < *m.n* flWjorho «. **« «etd on* oppo^ttay 
-men^^ood. ^ c«* M ^ me(f ^ ^ j( ^ ^ 

^^•T-**..^^^^^^. So r ou^e t oc rMt . ttM ^ a8)f « ta , in<)lak . 

•aaaaa &*6fcflnouod knowfedpe "lor whatever academic area ihal your worktop, in becauae their 

pdor knoMadge la eorety lacktop. You aa ma profaaaWM have ro nu*. .~ 

ro maica up tne slack or do me beat 

Mai you can. (E)* 

* * ma im«v^c .mphaa^ me^or oac^ lftaI ^ 

"akjned an auwMograpny to tar students. 

...Chap,, on. would ta from my am, 10 three years old and "Mia. (Teacher A,. I don, 

kno-wn.n.wm.' >ou youl. nav. » « you, mom. 8^ tta on. m« 
know..' We,, aft., a™ a week 0 , mta, -My say , ^ an1 remembflr . 

So Itaraay, ae, some o. ,tam. no, a... have wmten some dantnp thtnos so „,, bu, 
an, some chMren. you know, the* ». „ke I sak,, „ a vacuum..., would like mem ,o have 
a pkaure pape, ya know, ,abe,ed, m,s Is so and so a, ,wo yearn ok,, „ „«,,,. ^ ^ 

PK " J " °' me ' 3,9 I*** " « * (o. my 30 student,, ma, Jus, have wdnen 

M on. ,oo» pap. so „, • -we.,. ..cause , havsn, „ m nmM ,„„„„ |hwn ^ ^ 

ERIC " " d " te,en ' " 0n ' """"" aa ' ham4in ch *~<« And, urn. 
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on their birthday, m there a Wizard? Wat grandma with you?and. you know, that typa 
of thing, and what did you do what was your tsjvonTe toy? (They say) 1 dtont have any 
toys.' Bu so I know that thsy have gone noma and may hava lad ma to fast that thsy hava 
gona noma, I tokt atom to ims r vtsw mom, she's tha expert on your birth and what you were 
Hke In th#a first or aacond yaar of your Ufa. Cafl har famly and ask her. *$he doestrt 
know.' (A) 

s 

Accorolng to soma teachers tha lack of axperlewe stti backgrotirto know 
development 

I cant put my flngar on why, moat groups of ttva year olds have a tot to say and It might not 
maks any sense but they hava a tot to say. Thay usually nave a pretty nice size vocabulary. 
They have words to describe thfnge. They have names of things. Many of these children 
come and they donl have common names they donl know the names of animate. They donl 
know the names of common cfctocto. ...C^murweatk^ is through gestures and pointing, I 
mean, I have tots of children that come In, thay are nonverbal in here, f am not saying that 
tfey are nonveroaJ children. But ft makes you wonder how much language, hew much 
vocabulary they actually have, toemtty simple objects, or toitow simple dkecttons. ft is 
real common. (M) 

And the children that end up In my room have very poo/ motor state. The first area I ask 
Is their name. They got points for getting the fkst and or tost name, the* age. their 
address and their birthday. Many children know their first name and that Is t. (M) 
There to no one there. I'm tfterafty saying It that there are children I would imagine that 
bom in some of these crack houses and the mother gave birth, stepped over them and kept 
on going. They have to go for themselves. Tbeonly tmguage they hear, Is that which to going 
In and out of the door. So when they come to school they are reeJy unpre p a red (6). 
(i The marhera descried the economic situation tor meet of their stutontg and how It impacts the 
timaOBL The* students do not experience much access In the* fives outside o? school. Seven 
teachers (A.B.E.F, Q.H.M) stated that the problems mat thay see in this nsk jjm orh oo d are based on 
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■ cqno mk a. The differences i see with these children are mainly in terms of ec o n omics .... I have 
worked at other schools I see the differences as working with some really poor, poor children 
wftfi, urn; they are at a real eco nom i c disadvantage (M)" ti aH bolts down to a matter of 
economics. I think you see people In (an affluent suburb) who have washing machines. People 
here do not have washing machines. Children come to school with dirty clothes. (G)" "What they 
need is Jobs What they need is a chance for a little higher education, trades or whatever. To deny 
torn the best posst)ie education that you can give them or that they can (is wrong). Teach 
them. I mean it is a matter of economics. We (our city) don! have businesses to speak of, we dent 
We are not where the money is.... (F)" 

They (the children) don 7 have any need for education because most donl even feel that they 
will live to enjoy n They see their parents dying, they are just wandering aimlessly 
themselves, aimlessly on the street, what Is education going to do for them, what could you 
possibly do?(B) 

d The teachers heneve that the wav out of thta situation yea In adMMflflP. On* of the rjUflpj flaj 
mev emohaaira mate I— rrtlnp ofoceeaea rather than literature, for mxamaHt ftaa to do wtth mm mm 
correct language the students need to hear and team. Over 90% of the students at Washington 
Elementary are African American Ten of the teachers who volunteered to be Interviewed for the 
study are Amcan-Amencan. Five teachers from the whole group interviewed stated that the 
children know or should know two languages- a "Black dialect (D, B, M, E, F)" and 'general 
American language'. For others, the students may bring a language to school but It is really 
"slanguage (N, K)". For two teachers (one white and one African- American) "rap" is nothing at 
aft, "It is something they made up." All teachers believe mat the students need to "improve", 
"correct*, and change their language. They need to learn "proper English (A,H, J)', "general 
American language (G.M)", in order to get along in the "real world (C.D.E. H, I)'. The desire for 
those African- American teachers is to prepare the children to make it in the real worid. As one 
teacher stated: "I think ft is a real tough decision (to ignore the Black dialect) but you donl go 
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ahead <m We), you dom go to a corporate board room eaytng Vo baby and yov had bettor know 

that. (F)" 

fPf ffW CMWrw. Tf wv CMflMat to student BM B fl paj and tffAM needs through thak k nera c ao n a wih 
ttt-ttalam Tnek response to student* on a oer»«iej kwei concern tar fr* -rjoht chltf 
conaonant rfttUMftJH »*«manieiir end Cflfflftflialtt pffflfffrttYfti 

Contextuaftsm emphasized me roto of the social mteractton at influencing, c o ntn ou t lng and even. 
detamUnfcig the quafty and complexity of one 1 * thtnktrtg. In general, it was not In the teaching of 
reading and writing, however, where the teachers' seemed to recognize the Imp o rta n ce of social 
Interactions m the development of thinking. It was m the area of social cognition and Inte ractio n 
where the teachers responded to the children's context and used the classroom context to teach 
students. What they taught was "etiquette (0)*, values and survival stdtts. The teachers did what 
thc^ could to help students cope with the tide of poverty, drugs and even, death that is part of me 
Nves of their children. Both the Mechenwttc and ContextuaHst perspec ti ves on classroom teaching 
and learning include caring tor students as a rationale for teacher oettefs and knowledge regarding 
literacy teaching and teaming. When teachers talked the personal qualities mat were important 
tor a teacher at Washington Elementary, caring tor the chidren was an essential component 
ft . A good istcfwf a WjsflogttB Rmamn JBMaaL* Ten out of IS used the won! "care", m their 
description of a good teacher. The greatest mistake a teacher could make at fte school was to not 
care. (F)" Nine out of 13 teachers used the word "care" in their description of a good teacher. 
Two teachers mentioned the specific other roles that a teacher might have to perform while a 
teacher at Washington Elementary: 

You should have an understanding of these kkto. You should beUeve m them, and then they 
might need a Httte more love. You have to be mother, father, nurse, doctor. You have to be 
everything because they might not be getting that (C) 

First of ait the teacher must make his/her mmibw one concern the children. Forget the 
rest . ..make sure she keeps her mind on being about the business of being tor the 21 
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children ...You might be a doctor, a social worker, a counselor, a policeman .. ft means 
really caring tor m« children You have to ba there tor the children { Q). 

B , a mam Q» f ° d«™*pp r* 000 * and trust wttti the students and Know me chflflreffa 

Ni, Three out of thirteen teachers mentioned me need to be "flexible." 

we are liks a smaS family in me classroom and we are due to spend the coming year m the 
classroom together. There has to be trust. There has to be regard for each other, just Bke 
at home- hopefully at home, and afl of those things and I stress how proud I am of them and, 
my gosh, how beautiful you took today.' They appreciate being appreciated. (A) 
You Know they (the parents) just lack the necessary parenting skills. I say now I really 
know the difference between parenting and babysitting and it makes a big difference. 
Parenting la quite involved and takes a tot of work. And you And yourself as a teacher too If 
you want to develop more of your trust with the kids. You have to do a lot of parenting (as a 
teacher) the same things that. urn. you know are safe. For the children who come 
unprepared for school, no proper procedures, no respect for authority. Many of these 
children lack thai, you have to teach the values ...(B) 

Children need to know precisely what is expected and they cant do, what they can do. And If 
you are real consistent about that, there is a mist I think that takes place between them 
and the teacher. (M) 

c A good tuactwM talks and convoses with the cftrRfteii Seven teachers rnenttoned the need and 
desire that the chadren have for conversation because "I have been assuming again that quite often 
the ckcumstance that they go home to, that is. there Is not a tot of oral discussion going on. That 
quite often they are told to be quiet or go stay outside or go outside... There is no one to communicate 
with them. (By* 

I think that is one oi the absences in their lives (conversations). I donl think anyone 
talks with them. They scream at them, maybe, and probably curse at them, whatever, give 
^ orders, to sit down, whatev^Q^cause they love to visit. They just love it and ft alt 

EHjC comes out when they talk. You can talk about bafloons and they get a« wound up (A) 2 
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The size of their vocabulary to very small becmM mey have not had a lot of conversations 
wtth people. Even If mey watched TV aB day. they wouM have remarkable language tacHfty. 
I am Just sure they woukS becausa they woukJ be hearing these words, their language 
development range la extremely tow. (M) 
n A flppj| t * ar h f r K PP W* ttMl *o c * a * ri***eM»rafl t fffl i y fae, ttM mMt Important fllflg tlMI fHt Of flftft ti Q, 

Mar^mentkxied that wsna only teac^ 

atong with one another, how to not steal. The basic reason for this to, as one teacher »ed 
Soda} development may be the moat important part of what I do. They could be the world's 
beet reader and not Know how to get along wtm soneaie else. The pi^ 
are killing each other It la extremely Important, maybe the moat Important, that they 
learn how to get along without resorting to violence. (F) 
The basic method that most tsa^ 

Yes, 1 talk to them about drugs. I talk to them about sex because they say things m there 
(her classroom) Uke they know svtrythlng that there to to be known. So I talk to them. I 
tefl the boys. "You know, you dent want to have baWee aft over town.' and. urn. "You're 
getting a &aby to not mating you a man. A man can take care of a baby.' (Q 
Several mentioned using the dWrtctnnandated Quest program to generate conversation about these 
issues and help the children problenvsorve. One teacher has a 'success board* out In the hatway 
to remind chsdren to "Make wise decisions. Be responsible, Get along with others.(NT Another 
uses models of African- American athletes to Inspire persistence (E). 
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Discussion 

The thirteen teachers at one urban school shared their beliefs and knowledge about literacy 
teaching and teaming Their beliefs and knowledge about teaching and learning to read and write in 
Me setting seem to be mediated by the context, the powerful context of a poverty-stricken urban 
n e tQfi b omood . The context seems to havs an overwhelming influence on what ths teachers do m the 
daaaroom. Day after day, year after year, the teachers have seen the neighborhood deteriorate. 
They nave teen the increase tn free lunches to where this school has the dubious honor of having 
mote free lunches than any other school In the district, Free lunches translates as poverty, 
we lfare dependency and in this case, it seems, drug-related activities. 

The study is about how teachers mink about teaching children to read and write, to become 
Hecate participants in our society. Over the four dimensions, most of the teachers at the school 
seem to embrace a more Mechanistic perspective on teaching and learning They have good reasons 
for teaching that way. The students come to them knowing very little. Where does one begin? Does 
one begin simply and directly, hoping to give students success experiences by learning something 
simple they can hang on to? That seems like s reasonable response. 

The teachers embrace several aspects of both the Contextualist and Mechanist perspective 
The recognition of me need for students to converse and "visit" is more consonant with the 
Contextual*! perspective Caring lor students seems to be a dominant focus for the teachers. Both 
the contextual tst and the mechanistic perspectives could Include caring for students Yet. for most 
teachers neither of these valuable aspects of a classroom are linked to academic processes. It » 
important for teachers to feel and to be involved with their students' lives. We, as teacher 
educators and staff developers, have to get more clever about how to link caring and conversation to 
academic gams 

The most important thing urban schools can do for children is to help them become literate 
participants in the society. Changing current classroom literacy instruction seems to be one way 
to begin to break me cycle of disadvantage Based on a combined analysis of the four dimensions of 
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classroom pncUot and the two theoretical porspecdvas on teeming, tho study described teacher 
beliefs and knowledge about literacy trvtructforv This study sought to ground teacher besets and 
knowledge in the context, in addition, the study attempted to grapple with a broader doftnftton of 
literacy beyond the teaching of reading and writing alone including the classroom social context m 
which literacy 9 learned. The study Included teacher response to the context m which they find 
themselves. The study seems to show that tsacnar beliefs and knowledge am hammered out in a 
particular context in which the teachers find themselves. To Ignore the context In which teacher 
besets and knowledge about literary are bum is to ignore the societal dimension In which these 
teachers must work. To un de rst and what teachers believe and know about teaching requires 
attention to some of the broader influences on instruction that come from beyond the classroom. 

To be sum, teacher beliefs and k nowl e dge am complex. Yet the majority of the teachers tn 
the study support a more Mechanistic perspective in teaching and learning. They have good reasons 
for doing to. They am laced with etudents who have a set of overwhelming n eeds . Outside efforts to 
improve schools sre often baaed on either a Mechanistic or a ContextuaJisttc perspective. In order 
to assist teachers In improving their practice. R Is Import a nt for staff developers, educators and 
researchers to know the teachers they are instructing. The study gives insight into teachers' 
ration ales for literacy instruction In one urban school. Without such knowledge, outside efforts m 
schools are doomed to failure because we do not know where teachers are starting from when we 
seek to help them improve their practice. Hopefully, the study wW also contribute to 
understanding staff developers and teacher educators posess. 
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Figure 1 

IffiCHAWtaTtC PERSPECTIVE on teaching and learning is a way of looking at teaching and 
teaming mat emphasizes complex learning processes are bass understood and developed after one has 
gained at ^ * a fundamental unoeoHamlmg ot simpler learning processes By defining and analyzing 
mass sirnp^ orocsases, more complex oehavtor can be explained. We can understand phenomena by 
describing their pans and discovering lawful relationships between them (Pepper, 1942, 1907). . 
Precepts in this perspective can be related to empincal/contaxtuaiism (Qeisten, Camine 4 
Woodward. 1987), mechanism (Pepper, 1942; Heshustua, 1991, 1992). interaction (Dewey 8 
BcHHtsy, 1949; Attman & Rogoff, 1987) and reducttomam (Heshusius, 1991. 1992; Poplin, 
1988). One characteristic of this perspective is to develop and rely upon an external set of 
standards to gauge progress (Heshusius. 1991). Errors are a crucial source of information as the 
teacher modifies instruction to hetp students (earn the content the teacher expects the students to 
team (Qemton, t992). According to Oerston (1992), the two pillars of direct instruction are 
"empathy for student success and understanding of the need for clarity' . Timely and correct feedback 
is an essential component in student teaming. From me Mechanism perspective, teaming can be 
defined aa: * a relatively permanent change in behavior." 

In cl assroo m s , Mechanism perspectives on teaching and learning emphasize the study of 
discrete, observable and measurable outcomes as evidence of learning literacy. Classroom practices 
often as sociat ed with an underlying Mechanism perspective would be drill and practice, classroom 
recitation, direct instruction and Olstar. 

GQjRMXIUMJSM PERSPECTIVE: on teacnmg and learning is a way of looking at teaching and 
fawning that emphasizes the rote of the social in the development of thinking. Social constructivism 
is moat cfosefy associated with the work of Soviet psychologist, Lev Vygotsky (1934/1988). 
Precepts in this perspective can be related to constructivism (Ptaget, 1968, 1970), contextuaitem 
(Pepper, 1949). transection (Dewey & Benttey. 1949; Attman A Rogoff. 1987) and 
rtoitsttc/cotstructtvtsm (Heshusius. 1982, 1988. Poplin, 1988). Foundational to this perspective 
at that complex learning processes are best understood in the context in which they are learned. 
Social constructivism is an example of a cognitive learning theory. Cognitive theories, in general, 
emphasize complex intellectual processes such as thinking, language, and problem solving as major 
aspects of the teaming process Cognitive theorists emphasize how coe organizes experience In a 
sanation and the ways m which one learns alternative or mom appropriate kinds of organizing 
axpsneoces (Snetbecker, 1988). What distinguishes comextualism from other cognitive theories 
and from the Mechanism conceptions of learning and teaching is the inclusion and emphasis on the 
social aspect of learning, in fact, based on the work of Vygotsky (1934/1978), Engteri and 
PaJincaar(199l) emphasize that "society provides a critical Influence on behavior and thought that 
guides participants as they engage in literacy impactions' . "Literacy is socially constructed by 
teachers and students as they engage in holistic and authentic activities and participate in mutuafly- 
constituted discourse (p.t)." From the Contextual ism perspective, learning can be defined as: the 
construction of new knowledge through the process of transformation and self-regulation" which 
happens In a dynamic and holistic psychological system and is subject to the Influences of person and 
the environment (Poplin. 1988; Attman & Rogoff. 1987) 

in classrooms, the Comextualism perspective on teaching and learning focuses on the context 
in which literacy is learned. For example, classroom practices often associated with an underlying 
Comextualism perspective would be reciprocal teaching, process writing (author's chair, peer 
editing), language experience stories and collaborative problem solving. 
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Rgure 2 



GOAL What dots the teacher value as an outcome of hat or har reading and writing 
Instruction? 

METHOD: What tacfirtquas. student activates and hwBucttanaJ practfcee does tha teacher 
use in teaching reading and writing in the classroom? 



MECHANISTIC PERSPECTIVE 



ICOffTEXTUALISTIC PERSPECTIVE 



Qeejs: 



-The learning or simpler procwuso in reeding 
and writing ss building blocks for mors complSK 
reading tod writing later. 
Units of language Letters, letter/sound 
reietlonehips, words sspsrsts from storiec. 
text 

• Tarns on dtacrata subsktlis 
-Empneae on phomce and vocabulary 
development isolated from application 
•Important to raoognixa words accurately 
Reedlwe pnxsssss sra as parats from writing 
•Important to span, punctuate. capitaHza 
words, and know topic st nt a ncea In order to 
writa 

-To «*mprahand students must know afl words 
in a selection — 



in tha 



Tha feemmg of complex thinking 
context of authentic, whole tasks 
Units of language; sentences, paragraphs, whole 



stortea, books, chapters, songs 
Testa on amount and kind of information gained 
from comprehending texts 
important to understand what you are rea ding 
important to be motivated, interested in academic 

teaks 

-Reeding and writing procassea are Intartwfrted 
important to recognise audience and purpose in 

writing 

-To comprehend, background knowl ed ge activated, 
uae of context dues, focus on purpose and making 
| meaning. 



Methods: 



Methods i 



Basal* baaed end limfted Instruction. 
- Drill and prsctios on diecrete ieoisted skitts 
related to reading osmpnjheneJon 
street instruction used: "academic focus, 
prectoe sequencing of content, high pupi 
e ng age m en t , careful teacher monitoring, 
•pacific corrective feedback* (Duffy a 
RoeMer, 1992, p. 36) 
•Writing sentencea from spotting words. 



but 

4*ufl*roue opportunities to connect reeding and 
writing all day long. 

Activation of background knowl ed ge relevant ts 



-Use of praosee writing activttiee (euthor*s chair, 

peer tutoring, publiehing) 

-Oral reeding, orient reading, too. 
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SmSmm * teacher instructional bole ttit8 tg| 

PERSONAL: What personal Qualities should a good teacher have? 

INTERACTIONS: What tint* of interactions should a good teacher have wttft students over 
content as wed as other aspects of students' lives? 

RESPONSES TO DISTRICT CURRtCULAR EXPECTATIONS How should teachers respond to 
district currtcular expectations? 



MECHANISTIC PERSPECTIVE 


| CONTEXTU ALISTtC PERSPECTIVE 


Pereonal: 


Personal: 


-Strong, posWva, in charge not much allowance 
for etudent to shape eoctal or academic context 
of deesroom ... more authoritarian than 
euthvritative 

V^nlm me rota of affect in learning: 
r*#d for trust, aetf-concept, interest 


-Strong, positive, In charge but allows for 
students to contribute ... more authoritative than 
authoritarian 

•High expectations, derived with student 
-Recognizes the role of affect in learning: 
need for trust, self-concept , interest 


Interactions; 


Interactions; 


-Teacher initiates, sustains and defines typo, 
duration and scope of classroom interactions 
-Teacher responds to student misconceptions, 
guesses or mtstsfces in rotation to his/her 
instructional goals (Gerston, 1992> 
-Teacher needs to provide clarity of instruction 
(Gereton, 1992) 

-Interactions need to be controlled in order to 
aaeure studen* woceee 
-Beet teaming « active but students set on 
teacher defined activities and content 


-Teacher initiates some Interactions. Students 
also have control over some interactions like 
•Authors* Chair* 

-"Classroom routines engender shared 
understandings about meaning, forms and uses of 
literacy ' (Rogoff in Engiert S Psllncsar, 199?) 
-Teacher fosters opportunities for students to 
participate in classroom conversations over texts 
(Engiert * Pelincear t 199x) 
•Beat learning Is active: students and teachers ere 
involved in the prooesses 


Curricuiar Expectations: ] 


Curricuiar E*pectatlone: 
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■Progrm * maaaurad against axismaiiy 
(outaWt «• dwroorn) oonamaaad and 
•xtamalty cantr a ll a d mi of randanJ* 
(HMhusHM. 1911). 

•Criteria tor proMam eafactkm wd *^"" 18 " 
is darivad farm an artamal aat of stantfaida 
<Haa H m h i a . 



of daaaroom goata ind otlaflKiaa 
A Pailnosar) 



an t*« 

(Ortvac, Engtart 
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learner? 

What personal qualities hinder learning? 
COGNITIVE: Wit* Wnd of cognittve processes are children using as they acquire 
,M * >Sha| 7 ttnd of background Knowledge do student* bring to tasks? 

INTERACTIVE: What kind of cottafiofstive ^^'^^J^ 7 

What is the rote of social interaction in ^^^J^^J^^^^ l#tm i wl ? 



wSaSSSSm Viiwective 




-Listen, absorb Information 
Motivated by rewards- extrinsic factors 
-Respond to teaching 

.feed necessary to corttorm to classroom and 
school expectations at expense of cultural and 
•trine heritage 



^WTE3(TUAUt8TtC PERSPECTIVE 



Act, integrate and reconstruct meanings 
-Motivated by being in a trusting environment 
■Motivated by challenge 
-Feels valued tor unique Qualities that can 
contribute to class from individual, ethnic and 
cultural background. 



Coonltlve: 



Hsctte. reinforce, copy, memorize: important 
methods of learning 
-OfiH and practice essential 
.focus Oft future application 
.Segment totrrtng Into parts rfirouoh task 
analysis (Poptin, 1989) . 
\jn\ m attention paid to peefcground knowledge 
(meaning is m me teat not in the person-test 
Interaction) (Richardson, Anders, Tidwetl & 
Lloyd. 199!) 

•Errors only importsnt in relation to external 
standards students need to know (Heshusius. 
199D 



Cognitive: 



Converse, reply, exchange ideas 
■Considerable amount of attention paid to 
background knowledge (meaning la created through 
the Interaction of text and audience) (Richardson, 
Anders. TWweM a Lloyd, 1991) 
Move from known to new, transformative 
(Popiln, 1988) 

-Think, understsnd (unebserveWe ohengee are 
possible) 

-Focus on present engagement end involvement 
Errors are critical in me path to individual 
learning (Poplin, 1988) 
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-Pwr tutoring aootpttbte becsuM or* «ud*nt 


Poor tutortaQ. coopofMfoo groups, coOsborstivs 


informs tnofNr of tht informrton 


proMom-soMfig: vsrtoty of intoncttvs formula 


-Oowrtpttyt iMdtmte oomtm thai students an 


wUh poors svWsm. 


l«#fn from ono tnoffw. 


-HtgMlgMs tho socisl snd scsdsm*c ooint ocMovsd 


-HlgMtgfcf to«at*«n«*WsJ or motivation^ 


wflft MitorMth** issrnlno tmono pooro. 


gshi« in oooportfH* (oomki0. 





lUlll i niltHIIIMIIHMIHIIMH ' 




What H the extern to which the teacher mdudee social goats In her/his tafc about other 



What if the extent to which the teacher describee rnaxhode and materials in terms of 
the* contribution to the eocteJ cohesion (comiwnfcation, Row. pnsotctabiWy of 
human rmsracttons) in the claseroom? 

S\s*/OTOFTHEr«lG«)RHCWDS*^ 

To what extent do teachers include the parents in cl ass room actMtfee and experiences? 
How do the teachers describe the student's background kno w l e dg e, ethntety and 
economic status? 

How do the teachers view the literacy experience the children bring to school? 
What is the extent to which teacher's modify their instruction in relation to the 
studanrs background Knowteo g s , ethnicity and economic statue? 



MECHANISTIC PERSPECTIVE 


COIfTEXTUAUSTIC PERSPECTIVE 


Social Context of Instruction: 


Social Context of Inatiuctfcft: 


-Learning is most efficient under ttghtty 
controeed condltlone (Popsh, t06$). 
-EmptMMM on prediction snd central in 
clesoroom environment (Attman a Rogofl, 
1S67) 

aortal Beets, (f monsoned. unrekMod to 
oceoomre ^ams. 


-Mutual tranaacdone exist between organism end 
cJaasroom environment (Pteget ifcec Aitmsn A 
Rosea, 1097) 

•Learnero team seat from people they trust 
(Popftn, ipsa) 

•aootoJ eeeta inaxarelt iwoxweaait oonneossd and 
rotated to acsdemto goeJs 

-Management provides prndtetabiffiy snd structure 
that students personalty need in their Uvea 


Notohborhood Soci el Context: 




-Important to involve parente so that they can 
reinforce schooi (earning expectations 

-Literacy learning needs to prepare students to 
succeed in the regular society 

-Students need to team standard English 


-important to involve patents because ee are 
concerned about the •note chid. Parents can 
reinforce and extend what is happening at school, 
•literacy learning needs to be personalty and 
culturally relevant to a student (Poplin, 19*3) 

I 'Students need to know how to bridge from tie 
| language they know to standard English. 
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FIGURE 3 

The four dimensions of literacy teaching and learning Including 
definition, aspects and examples 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
DiyEwaMOW #1 CQKISNT— dtffititlgft. aaptcti. tumhtt . 

The content dimension is deflned as moss goals and methods which are ^fl^IJL 
Impart a body ol knowledge and experience to students about literacy. Thecontent 
dimension of Mersey learning and teaching Is divided mto two aspects: goals and 
memods. Literacy learning and teaching reaches beyond the traditional learning to reao 
and wnte The listening, writing, speaking and reading goals and methods win be 
included m tins dimension. 

a^e ^jxjp BM M MtfB mil ftt fr n i to IM wft ** tUC&H wnda the fludjM to Ham 
An Mueeonal goal is an intended outcome of instruction. It is what the teacher 
expects the students to Know when mey walk out of the door. Teachers may state M^eral 
reaaons why they chose these goals The reasons as we* as the goals themselves win be 
Included in thts sector 

Examples of literacy goals 

Kno wle dg e of skills, strategies, phonics, comprehension s Kills, 

K no wle dg e of purposes of reading, writing 

Knowledge of mechanics of reading, writing 

Knowledge of study strategies (ways to regulate own behavior) 

Knowledge of need to communicate with others 

Knowledge of mecacognitlve strategies 

Knowledge of subject matter 

Experience with a variety of literacy formats (poetry, newspapers) 

an asjnaagflaJ method ifi am taac h «r statement that refers to BttBUQiW . tOCtintQUOfi, 
aflj tf a H tat PXlfltefla »Dfcti a Iflacftflf -HMfi m teaching literacy, Teachers often state 
several reasons why they use these methods. The reasons as well as the methods 
Ummttun «u be Included In this description. The methods might be evident in 

des cripti on s of . 

•an activity or a senes of activities th*t children would do; 

-a type of instructional technique thr. the teacher uses. 

-the materials that would support accomplishment of the goals. 
Some examples of literacy methods are: 

-dally oral language activities 

-typical reading/writing activities- use oi basal, spelling, copying sentences. 

-short-term activities (dally, repetitive) 

-long-term activities and projects (over several days or weeks) 

-teacher lecture-discussion 

-cooperative activities, peer lutoring 

-writing books, journals 

-use of the basal 

•use of literature 

-held trips and related activities 

1: CONTENT <n the interview there are certain questions which were designed to 

sennewee on the ftnst dimension. These we re: 

ll 1!a r (and l Dimension 31 What would you say about the children? 
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i .2C wnot is most important tor ttm now teacner to nnk tDOUL wwCMHQ timdt cnsmn 
fwmg mo wnungrr n more 81171111110 amersrn wuu leacnmg tmm nrar uisii 
writing? 

%£jS. (end Dime nsion 4) What about leaPhtna, reading and writing at Simpson ? Do you 

speculate that there afo soma differences? 

REAOMQ 

2. Ptoaaa tal ma about teaching reading at Washington Elementary. 

2.1. What to important to do aa a reading teacher? 

2.2. When you think about teaching students how to read, what do maae chJdren need to 
taiow to be successful? 

2.3. When do your atudenta read in your dees? 

2.4 , How would you describe your reading program? 
24. What are your goats for reading Instruction? 

2. 0. What specttc skffis do you want your children to have before they leave your room 
tor the year? 

writing 

3. Please tat ma about teaching writing at Washington Elementary. 
3. t.,b. How frequently? 

3.1. a. What type of writing do they do? 

31.C What kinds of things do you teach the children (about writing)? 

3.1 When do your students writs In your class? 

3.2 What are your goals for writing instruction? 

3.4. What specific skins in writing do you think your students should team before they 
leave your room tor the year? Is phonics and vocabulary development important to 
your teaching of reading? 

8.1. (and Dimension 4) 

"Some people have suggsstod that the economically disadvantaged Arrioarv American 
children In urban settings need direct, explicit instruction tri reading and writing that 
tocuses on phonics and vocabulary development. Only after teachers have provided this 
fundamental direct instruction, then, should the teacher consider other things like 
having students read literature or participate in coop er a t ive groups." 

a. Do you agree or disagree with this statement? Why? Why not? 

0.1.. Dialogue Analysis Questions: 

a. What is the difference between these dialogues? 

b. Which one of these dialogues is more Bfcely to occur in your classroom? 

c. Which one teaches the student what he or she n ee ds to know to bo a success ful reader? 

I I I M I I I I I t M I I ) I ) I I M I I M M t H I I M I I I I I I I I ) I M I H H I M I I ) I I I 

DIMENSION 2: TEACHER INSTRUCTIONAL ROLE. definition. yWtt, 

asampiaa 

The teacher instructional rote dimension focuses on how teachers view their own role 

in literacy learning and teaching. The reasons that a teacher gives for having these 

qualities win also be included. There are three aspects to this dimension: 

PERSONAL .what personal ouaMBes should a good teacher have. 

INTERACTIONS- what kind of Interactions should a good teacher have wtm students over 

content as well as other aspects of students lives. 

CURRCUAR EXPECTATIONS 

-how Important is the teacher's role in student teaming (efficacy) 
o .what kinds of things are teachers reaponstote for? g£ COPY AVAILABLE 
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For e*ampio, a respondent may say, 
PERSONAL: -"takes tier tab seriously" 
•"build thai self-esteem' 
AFTERACTIONS -"provide experiences"; "Teachers need the total group listening" 



Teachers need to plan and to motivate students^ 



11. i recognize mat INS is s Ota question But. t am interested in what you ******* 
being * teacher at this school Please teti me about what it is Nko to teach school at 

1.2. (and Dimension 4) Assume that there Is a new teacher at Washington Elementary. 
She Is certainly not new to teaching; she has been working in Simpson lor several yearn. 
However, she Is new to Washington Elementary. She approachesyou itoger 
Morma&on about working at this school. What would you tell this tocher ten about 

what Is important to know about teaching at Washington Elementary? 

U.b. (and Dimension 4) How wouM teaching at Washington Elementary be dthwmnt 
from teaching say at Simpson? 

1.Ze What would be a great mistake to do In your first year here? 

12.1. What advice would you give this teacher in making sure that things run smoofluy? 

1.3 How would you describe a good teacher at Washington Elementary? 

1.941 What am the characteristics of a good teacher of urban economically disadvantaged 
Amfcan- American students? ^ „ . 

4. mm rata do you feel you play m student learning to read? How about 
teaming to write? 

(4 1 -new) What do you do that most helps students learn to read? to write? 
4 1 is it similar to a role you might play in another school, say tike In Simpson? 
6 (and Dimension 4) What kinds of things do you intentionally do to make sure the 
classroom lessons run smoothly? . . 

a 1 (and Dimension 4} What kind of management ideas are Important to rememoer 

when teaching reading? writing? 

6 2 (and Dimension 4) What role does classroom management play In your teaching 

day? 



M M MMM + MMM " I I MHMMMMHM MM MM ! 

DIMENSION 3: STUDENT LEARNER R OL E . . .definitio n, fttPOCtl . ItfBlBBtt 

The student learner rote is defined as those behaviors, attitudes, and wlen talkxw thaa 
tie teacher oesohbee which contribtite to or hinder learning. The reasons mat a teacher 
ghtts wtH also bo kiduded m this definition. There are three aspects to this dimension: 



.what kind of personal qualities does a student need to be a successful leamen what 
personal qualities hinder learning? 

-what kind or cognitive processes are ocurring when students acquire literacy? 
WTERACnVE 

-what kind of collaborative literacy activities does tne teacher describe 
•what can students team trom other students 

-what reasons does the teacher give for student participation in a peer's learning. 



1.2 a (and Dimension 1) What would you say about the children? 
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(fl.t.-new) What do students themselves do that most helps them to team to read? to 
wrlte7 

9.1. Do your students ever work in collator ottvt groups »n reading? In writing? 

6.1. *- What aft the benefits of cottaooraPvs grouping? 

5.2. What do chidren need to know to bo successful m wading to collaborative groups? 

5.3. How about suocats to teaming to write to co llab o rat ive groups? 



MlMIMIIIl l HHlMH)MHI l HHHHHMllHIMI I imi l llH> 

DIMENSION 4; CQHTEXI ..dtflnltiona. itfltcti. martM 

The context dto tension focuses on two aspects of context which Influence literacy 
teacfttog and learning- classroom soOaJ context and the n etgbbor two d context 

The classroom social context includes die people, materials and setting to which 
tostrucdon proceeds. The social context la created by ooinbtostlon of both the social and 
academic goals and methods to the classroom, to terms of teacher viewpotota, there are 
two aspects of the classroom social context 

GOALS: The extent to which the teacher includes social goals to her or his ta* about 

METHODS: The extent to which the teacher describes methods and materials to terms of 
their contribution to the social cohesion of the classroom. 

Examples would be: 

"Teach me children that school is not play. They can play at home.* 

1 have a management system. I have my rules... I give them the ovt eye " 

The neighborhood context is the setting to which the children Hve. Since Kersey 
teaming and teaching is not flmtod to reading and writing. It is important to note 
instances where the teacher describes die children's nejg hb taltoo d background as 
toftuencieJ to literacy teaming. This dimension focuses on how teachers view the 
nei ghb orh o o d context and how that context impacts their classroom literacy Instruction. 
There are several aspects to this dimension: 
COMPARATIVE: 

•how is teaching at Washington Elementary different from reaching at another 

school 

ROLE OF STUDBIT BACH3ROUND V9*mBXMHTUCHN& 

■how do the teacher's describe and account tor the students background 

Knowledgs. ethnicity and e co n om i c status 

-how do the teacher's view the language that African-American children bring 

to the school 

-what do the teachers say about the parents. 



4 . 1.2 (and Dimension 2) Assume that there is a new teacher at Washington Elementary. 
She is certainty not new to teaching: she has been working in Simpson tor several years. 
However, she is new to Washington Bementary. She approaches you to get some 
Information about working at this school. What would you ten this teacher tot about 
what is Important to know about teaching at Washington Elementary? 

4..1.2.D. (and Dimension 2) How would teaching at Washington Elementary be different 
from teaching say at Simpson? 
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4 .1 JLd. (and Dimension i)What about teaching reading and writing at Simpson? Do you 
Speculate that them are some differences? 

4.J. (and Dimension 2) What kinds of things do you tntenttonafly do to make sum the 
classroom lessons run smoothly? 

4 .6.1 (and Dimension 2) What kind of management ideas are important to remember 
when teaching reading? writing? t 

4..d4 (and Dimension 2) What rote does classroom management ptay in your teaching 



4. .6.3 (and Dimension 2) What role does social development pfay in your curriculum? 
(4. .6.3 -new) How much attention do you give to teaching students how to get along? 
Why? 

4.J.1 (and Dimension i)"Some people have suggested (hat the economically 
iftasriyanfagsil Afncan-Amencan children in urban settings need direct, explicit 
I nstr uction m reaping and writing thai focuses on phonics and vocabulary development. 
Only after teachers have provided this fundamental direct instruction, then, should the 
teacher consider other things Wee having students read literature or participate in 
cooperative groups * 

a. Do you agree or disagree with this statement? Why? Why not? 

4 .6.2 'Some people have suggested that economically disadvantaged African-American 
children In urban settings come to school with a strong oral tradttton. These children 
know a lot about language through speaking Yet, schools evaluate the students' 
performance on that ability to respond In writing not that oral langr^ge. Some people 
cftfctee these schools tor hying to make the African- American stt m white.* 
a. C"> you agree or disagree with this statement? Why? Wh> ot? 



4.. 8.3. "Some people say that teachers need to take into account a child's cultural and 
Hngutsttc background when teaching reading and writing." 
a Do you agree or disagree with this statement? 



day? 
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Rank 


Teacher 


Summary 


1. 


D 


147. 


2. 


L 


129. 


3. 


Q 


128. 


4. 


C 


127. 


ft. 


A 


12ft. 


6. 


N 


123. 


7. 


P 


120. 


8. 


K 


117. 


0. 


Q 


116. 


10. 


H 


112. 


11. 


E 


100. 


12. 


F 


107. 


13. 


M 


107. 


14. 


8 


100. 



Entire population Mean 119.6 (S. D. 11.427) Missing 



3: Teachers J, R, 8 



Ran* 


Teacher 




1. 


H 


68. 


2. 


B 


00. 


3. 


C 


42. 




F 


41. 




M 


40. 




P 


39. 




G 


31. 




R 


22. 




A 


21. 


10. 


K 


16. 


11. 


E 


2. 


12. 


L 


-5. 


13. 


D 


-13 



TaWe2 

Moan teacher responses to the Stutter AuBW9f^ 
Ranked by Hkjn Student Autonomy " 

Scorn 



Entire population 26.31 (21.50) 13 cases Missing 



4: Teache-s JM.H, Q 



Table 3 

Correlation betw een Student Autonomy Scale and M-TORP 



r« 



■.7229" 



r-Siomf. LE .01 Two-tailed) 
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Table 4 



DIMENSION I : CONTENT 

GOALS METHODS 



MECHANISM ** 
COKTEXTUAUSM 

Dij4£NS»NY: TEACHER ROLE 

AjpacU: Baraood latent* Cwncultf 

Expectrfioaa 

MECHANISM •• " ** 

COKTEXTUAUSM 

WMBNsioN l" mfDENf ROLE 

Aapacta: PmoniU Cogxrftvo Peer 

Interact ton 

MECHANISM *• ** 

CONTEXTUAL!**. 



DIMENSION 4: CONTEXT 

AjpwHi C htu w i Neighbo<<xxxJ 

MECHANISM *• 
CONTEXTUAUSM " 
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